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T^concept of "transition from school to work" should be abolished. The basic thing wrong with 
this concept is that it implies school isn't "work." So long as this concept remains as the 
organizing force behind efforts to help persons move from educational institutions into the 
occupational society, such efforts are doomed to minimal success. A major strategy useful in 
helping persons make this "transition" centers around recognizing that "work" exists in both or 
these settings - i.e., in both schools and in the occupational society in general. This is not simplya 
matter of semantics. On the contrary, it is vital to recognize if the "transition process is to be 
effective nationwide. 

The concept of "transition from school to work" badly needs to be replaced with the concept of 
"transition from schooling to employment" This new concept is one that recognizes (a) the reality 
and importance of both paid and unpaid work, (b) the classroom as a workplace, (c) the student as 
a worker, and (d) the teacher as a worker. That concept is used throughout this article. 

The basic vehicles for use in helping persons make the transition from schooling to employment 
are (1) the education system, and (2) the occupational society. Fundamental changes in both are 
needed. These changes should begin by recognizing the need for collaborative partnerships aimed 
at joint efforts to solve transition irom schooling to employment problems. Such changes should 
be aimed at producing school leavers who (a) possess the basic academic skills required for 
success in the emerging information-oriented high tech occupational society, (b) a set ot 
productive work habits as part of their typical behavior, (c) a set of personally meaningful worfc 
values that lead them to wgnito work, (d) a set of job seeking/finding/getting/holding skills, and 
(e) a set of specific vocational skills needed for quality performance in one or more occupations. 
These are the characteristics employers look for when they seek to hire new workers - and that 
they believe are missing in most current school leavers seeking immediate employment 

When viewed in this manner, efforts such as (a) youth apprenticeship, (b) co-operative education, 
(c) work experience programs, (d) experiential education, (e) tech prep, and other forms or what is 
currently being called "work-based learning" can be properly viewed primarily as vehicles ; for use 
in helping persons make sang but not all of these changes. They are necessar^but not suffiaent. 
A broader perspective is needed. Part of that perspective can be provided by considering the 
contributions career education can make to increasing the effectiveness of the total erfort The 
second needed perspective concerns contributions career guidance and counseling can make. Here, 
concentration is placed primarily only on contributions to be made through career education. 

This document is divided into two parts. First, needed changes in the occupational society will be 
discussed. Following this, needed changes in the education system will be specified. U both sets 
of changes are made, the transition from schooling to employment for both youth and adults 
should be significantly improved. 

Changes Needed In The Occu pational Society 

The°topic of "transition from schooling to employment" needs I, jc discussed within the 
framework of changes in school leavers dssjrei by employers and employer willingness to hire 
school leavers when and if these changes arc made. A set of developmental, longitudinal efforts is 
noSed. No "quick fix" short term solution can be expected. mission to reproduce th,s 
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Changes Needed In Occupational Tasks 

The 1991 SCANS repent (U.S. Department of Labor, 1991) described several desired facets of 
what it called "tomorrow's workplace" including (a) flexible production, (b) customized 
production, (c) decentralized cortrol, (d) flexible automation, (e) on-line quality control, (0 work 
teams, (p) multi-skilled workers, (h) authority delegated to workers, (i) labor-management 
cooperation, (J) screening for basic skills abilities, and ( k) work fence as an investment These are 
clearly related to the anticipated changing occupational structure described by Marshall and Tucker 
(1992) in their book Thinking For A Living . 

These predicted changes in America's workplace are clearly moving in the direction of giving more 
authority and more freedom to decide coupled with both more responsibility and more 
accountability for the individual worker. As this occurs, chances that individuals will find " work " 
rather than " "drudgery " in their job assignments will almost surely increase. To the extent this 
happens, individual workers will (a) better understand the importance of their specific job in the 
context of the total work organization, (b) develop greater pride in themselves and in their job 
assignments, and (c) be more motivated to produce high quality job performance. All of these 
things should serve to increase worker productivity. Certainly, they make clear the fact that 
education/work relationships need to become both closer and more important. 



Changes Needed In Employer Attitudes Toward Youth And The K-12 Education System 
One of the most important current barriers to successful "schooling to employment transition 9 * 
efforts can be found in the low regard employers have for the K-12 education system. By and 
large, employers appear to be viewing the high school diploma primarily as a certificate of 
attendance, not as a certificate of readiness for employment (USDOL, 1989). So long as 
employers hold the K-12 education system in such low regard, it should not be considered strange 
to find that youth graduating from high school have similar attitudes of distrust and lack of respect 
for the K-12 education they have received. 

The crucial importance of the K-12 education system in providing youth with (a) high quality basic 
academic skills; (b) a set of productive work habits, and (c) a set of personally meaningful work 
values that will increase educational productivity must be recognized by both employers and by 
K-12 educators. Those employers who consider the K-12 education system to be merely a 
"holding station" for youth are missing out on opportunities to help solve some of the most 
important " transition" problems facing America. There can be no real hope for employers who 
regard the K-12 education system as hopeless. Employers must, instead, look for and find ways 
of working collaboratively with K-12 educators to provide youth with these kinds of benefits. 

As employers become involved with K-12 educators in these kinds of activities, they must 
simultaneously recognize and support the need for most non-four-year-college-bound high school 
leavers to seek some form of postsecondary vocational/technical education prior to seeking entry 
into the occupational society. These are basic first steps that must be taken if significant 
improvement in "transition from schooling to employment" successes are to occur. 

Current employer practices that cause them to discriminate against employing youth based on the 
fact they are young er than other applicants must be abandoned. A system of hiring the best 
qualified applicant - regardless of age - should be installed. Such a system exists on paper almost 
everywhere but it is flat common practice. 
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^^^^S^^l^^ ^ youth foremploymenMhc 
^p^o^dctyiS must accept some of the responsibility for helping ,to make such change 
ooSSe For example, elementary school teachers are increasingly being asked to help their pupils 
ffu^dlreumd Se carc^mplications of basic academic skills through showing pupils how 
s^skmfare ^mportimt in occupational performance. The problem is th^ most elementary scIk^ 
teacr^ c^ uXi^ very much about the career implications of basic staUs themselves. If 
Workers from the broader occupational society are brought into elementary school classrooms and 
S^s^^pilshow theyuse basic academic skills in their jobs, pupil motivation to learn 
such sSlls is likely to be increased for most pupils. If classes of elementary school pupils are 
encouraged to make field trip visits to occupational work sites where they can observe and interact 
with workers about their use of basic academic skills, this, too, should help. 

Equally important as helping pupils understand the importance of learning basic ; academic skills is 
the importance of helping pupils understand the nature and importance of work in the changing 
occupational society. The neeS for occupational resource persons to help elementary ^school pupils 
understand what these persons do in their jobs is not nearly so important as helping them 
underetand whfwhat they do is important and needed. The kinds of adult occupational role 
models mostneeded by today's pupils are those that clearly illustrate how motivated persons 
become more productive workers. This is not something that can wait until the secondary school 
years to be initiated. On the contrary, even the early elementary school years anelate for • helping 
youth understand the nature and importance of war* - not just jobs - in total lifestyte. }f this is to 
occur, partnerships between the education system and the occupational society must be formed and 
operate throughout the entire K-12 education system. 

An outstanding example of the kinds of "partnereWps" needed at the K-61evel «ui ^feltoirt by 
studying the 'KAPOW" program of OrandMetropofitan. Incorporated (1993). /KAPOW" stands 
for 'Kids And The Power of Work". The emphasis placed on the concept of "work makes this 
title particularly appropriate. The KAPOW program calls for each participating elementary school 
to be "adopted*, in^ffcct, by one of the OraJidTtfetropolitan companies operating in aparttcwlar 
community. These -partnerships" are now operating successfully in 30f communities. The model 
and the materials needed to operate similar projects in communiUes nationwide now exist and can 
be obtained from the KAPOW offices of Grand Metropolitan. 

Changes Needed In "Transition From Schoo ling to Employment" Practices 
Most ybulhtaA" g todayTscco^ and seeking immediate employment in the 

occupational society experience great difficulty in finding opportunities to participate in the primary 
labor market. InsteadTthey tend to find the only occupational opportunities readily available to 
them in the secondary labor market (Hamilton, 1990). The secondary labor market typically 
provides low pay, low skill, no tenure, no vacation, no health benefits, no opportunity for 
advancement, and no retirement benefits types of jobs. Currently, we find many high school 
leavers entering and remaining in secondary labor market jobs for an extended I period I of time - 
perhaps 10 to 12 years - before realizing they need some kind of marketable vocational skill if they 
are to enter into the primary labor market 

The results can easily be seen by examining data from today's community college students 
enrolled in specific vocational skill training programs. The average age of such students appears to 
be in the 29 - 32 years old range. By the time such persons have spent 10 years or more in the 
secondary labor market, most have, to be sure, learned the kinds of productive work habits 
required in order to hold some jobs in the occupational society. Most such persons have not 
unfortunately, learned very much about ^ That is, most jobs in the secondary labor market 



can be more accurately described as being "dnidgeiy" than as being "work". Employers are 
looking for "workers", not "drudgers". Still, they seem to give preference to hiring persons who 
nave spent a number of years in the secondary labor market over hiring youth who arc recent 
graduates of vocational/technical education. This is a topic deserving of serious study. 

America's chances of being able to compete effectively in the international marketplace will almost 
surely bercduced if current practices that find many high school leavers entering the secondary 
labor market for an extended period of time prior to securing some form of vocational/technical 
training at the postsecondary level are continued. A great need exists for more and more youth to 
reduce the length of time between leaving the secondary school and enrolling in some form of 
postsecondary education. 

Those "transition from schooling to employment" programs that emphasize placing high school 
leavers in the secondary labor market appear very likely to find a multitude of jobs available for 
these youth in that market While this land of effort will probably continue to be needed by some 
pereons, it cannot, in these times, be considered as adequate for most youth. The basic question 
facing most high school leavers is no longer "Should I go to college or should I seek a job in the 
occupational society?" Instead, today's question for most youth must be "Should I enter a four 
year college/university or should I seek some other form of postsecondary education prior to 
trying to get a job?" The "transition to employment" activities appropriate for use today will, for 
most youth, be centered around transition from a high school to some kind of postsecondarv 
educational institution and Jheji to jobs in the primary labor market 

This nationwide trend toward equipping youth with specific vocational skills at the postsecondary 
level pnor to seeking to help them make the transition from school ng to employment carries major 
challenges both for employers and for the education system. If employers continue to call for 
applicants with higher job skills, it is essential that those youth who obtain such skills at the 
postsecondary sub-baccalaureate level be able to find jobs in the primary labor market. If 
employers continue to give hiring preferences based simply on identifying applicants over Age 25 
Tor example, they will force many highly skilled youth into the secondary labor market This in 
turn, will discourage many of today's high school youth from seeking such training thus causing a 
senous shortage of skilled workers. This is a challenge employers must accept if America is to 
compete successfully in the upcoming international marketplace. 

Changes Needed In The Education Sysfr m 

Introduction 

When the five kinds of pupil changes identified earlier are considered in terms of appropriate 
responsibilities to be assigned various kinds of educators, it ii clear that all educators should be 
involved in helping pupils with each change. It is equally clear that who takes the "lead" role as 
opposed to either an "action" or a "supportive" role will vary depending on the land of chance 
being considered. If three types of educators are considered including (a) vocational educators (b) 
career guidance and counseling personnel (primarily school counselors), and (c) career educators 
(primarily K-12 classroom teachers), it seems logical to assign roles in the following manner 
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ftjnH of Benefit for PUPll 
Specific Vocational Skills 
Career Decision Making Skills 
Personal Work Values 
Good Work Habits 
Basic Academic Skills 
Educational Productivity 



Lead Role 
Vocational Ed 
Career Guidance 
Career Guidance 
Career Education 
Career Education 
Career Education 



Action Role 
Career Education 
Career Education 
Career Education 
Vocational Ed 
Vocational Ed 
Vocational Ed 



Su pportive Role 
Career Guidance 
Vocational Ed 
Vocational Ed 
Career Guidance 
Crater Guidance 
Career Guidance 



To the extent that changes needed in the Education system are viewed only from the standpoint of 
m^oSSm skills, it can and should be handled by the vocational technical education 
nWmenTat ho£ secondary and postsecondary sub-baccalaureate degree levels. To the extent 
c^c^ are expressed for (a) increasing educational productivity in the enure system, (b 
P^Sg^dents with good work habits, (c) helping students acquire a personally meaningful 
setoT work values, and/or (d) helping students in the career decision making process, it is 
fssentiS that both a strong "career education' component and a strong "career guidance 
component be inserted into the total set of changes needed in the education system 

This section begins with a brief outline of major changes needed in vocational ^Mlkm 
FollowinR this, some of the potential contributions of career education m effecting such changes 
are dSed TteWntiaTcontributions of career guidance and counseling is a topic to be 
discussed in a later document 

Changes Needed In Secondary vs Phfrtfiecondarv Vocationaiqechnical Edijcation 
The emerginTinfoimation orieiited, high technology occupational society »llsl for specific 
occunational skills at a higher level than can be mastered by most non-four-yearH»llege-bound 
hich school youth. Increasingly, the teaching of specific occupational skills is being moved from 
SfseSSr^ to the postsecondary. sub-baccalaureate level. What was fomeriy secon^schoo 
vocational education isnow moving in the direction of concentrating on he ping high school pupils 
contemplating vocational/technical education acquire a set of general employability skills coupled 
wUh a strong emphasis on both career awareness and career exploration activities earned out m 
p^rships "with the business/industry community. Where specific ^"P^^H 1 " 8 .^" 
beinR taught at the secondary school level, they are increasingly being viewed as beginning steps 
h?a ^5ocaS/tedmS^ram that will culminate in completion of a related vocationaVtechmcal 

« some postsecondary •^^• u ^ I ~ utouM iS?^S 
school voc&/tochnical education is currently gttatfy reducing •^^1^^^^^ 
school age youth with the kinds of complex occupational skills required for success in the coming 
Wghtechnology occupational society. At the same time, it is increasing ite emphasis on van o us 
asSectTof career education and other aspects of career devdopmenL Under the banner of'wo.^ 
based learning" secondary school vocational education is markedly increasing ite emphasis on 
vlriousSof e^Sal education. All of these kinds of changes appear to be ^pna te 
ways of helping many secondary education youth move toward becoming ready for productive 
participation in the changing occupational society. 
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Change* Needed In Maste ry of Basic Academic Skills Contribution s nf Cmnr PA t *»t fa 
As America moves toward an information oriented, high technology occupational society, the need 
for school leavers to possess clear competencies in reading, mathematics, oral and written 
communications, and computer usage grows more important each '-ear. It is no longer enough 
simply to identify those who "flunk" courses designed to provide them with these skills. Minimum 
levels of achievement must be identified and met for almost all K- 12 youth. It seems inevitable 
now that some kind of national minimum standards will be set and that all youth seeking to make 
the transition from schooling to employment will be required to meet these standards. The basic 
academic skills have never been more important as preparation for employment The private sector 
has a right to expect that these standards will be met Career education is one of several ways 
available to educators and the private sector for ensuring this through providing youth with a clear 
set of motivations for learning basic academic skills and thus increasing educational productivity. 

Changes Needed In Educ ational Productivity: Contributions of Career Education 
American industry has a long record of success in increasing worker productivity. There is every 
reason to believe - and no reason not to believe - that the basic rules that have been validated for 
increasing worker productivity in business/industry will serve equally well in increasing 
educational productivity. Certainly, if the efforts to increase competencies in the basic academic 
skills are to be successful, the American system of K-12 education must become more productive 
than it currently appears to be. Career education places a high priority on helping all professional 
educators to follow these rules. If one thinks of both students and teachers as workers, the 
following basic rules for increasing productivity can be easily applied: 

Rule #1 - Show the worker the importance of the work task. The teaching/learning [v™»™ 
typically divides itself into two segments including (a) imparting substantive content to pupils and 
(b) motivating pupils to leam the; substantive content One of the very best ways of motivating 
pupils to learn the substantive content is to demonstrate to pupils how that content is used in. the 
occupational society. Far too many teachers are currently failing to follow this rule when 
interacting with their pupils. When pupils ask "why should I learn this?" many teachers have no 
good answers to provide that will really motivate the pupils to learn. Career education advocates 
urge teachers to follow Rule #1 by showing pupils and/or asking occupational resource persons to 
show pupils how the basic academic skills are needed and valuable in occupational success. If 
teachers understand some of the career implications of their subject matter, both teachers and 
pupils should be more aware of the importance of the subject and more ^Hiratiyd to making the 
teaching/learning process a productive and positive undertaking. 

Rule #2- Reward work when it oqcun In the case of the classroom, this means teachers 
should seek to find some way <if providing each pupil who honestly Hiss, to complete a given 
assignment tome kind of credit for having done so. The basic principle here is that, if we want the 
pupil to undertake the work we ask him/her to do tomorrow, we should provide the pupil with 
some form of credit/recognition/appreciation/reward for the work the/he djes today. In far too 
many classrooms there it (a) no appreciable difference shown by the teacher with respect to 
students who try versus those who don't and (b) no credit given for accomplishments unless they 
meet a particular standard. Pupi ls are typically reminded of vhen they dafl accomplish things but 
are seldom recognized when they really toy to do what is asked of them. This should change. 

This same rule applies, of course, to improving productivity of teachers. In far too many schools, 
those teachers who Jry a variety of approaches - including a career education approach - to increase 
pupil motivation to learn are treated by the building principal no differently than those teachers 
who ignore pleas to do so. No wonder that efforts to encourage individual teachers to be creative 
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and innovative in the teaching/learning process often find many teachers being less toan 
enthusiastic in their reactions to such requests. If increases in pupil learning are to occur, it is 
essential that Rule #2 be followed with respect to both pupds and their teachers. 

Rule *x - Tn«*»rt variety in workplace activities. It has been known for many years that, if 
workers^ Seed I to\ toV)2ctly th^^t^g. . n the same ways day after day. it isnt long 
brfore^fce^edom increase. - and worker productivity dccrea^ Thi. rule^es very well 
toboUi pupils and teachers in the K-12 education system. Th^iswhy. in care^^K^on we 
urMteachers to use a variety of instructional methods, to insert both experiential and cognitive 
activities in the teaching/learning process, to frequently^ use communis ^^P^^? 
motivate pupil learning, and to make extensive use of pupil field trips. By using a careers 
approach topupil motivation, it is relatively easy for both teachers and pupils to follow Rule #3. 

P ufr MA . Provide the worker with a sense of 'ownership' in hMff wgrk Something 
•invented 1 by the individual will Ity^cally te used with more enthusiasm by mat individual than 
wSl occur ifthe entire procedure is'provided by others and the worker is told to 'just foUow these 
proceS^". That is why. in career education, teachers are urged to -invent" their ownstrategies 
forhdping pupils see education/work relationships and increasing career awareness opocrtimUw 
\Z 3 g TWV is also why career education urges practices that provide pupils with the lands of 
S SI allow pupils to figure out for SenSelves what they consider to be the best ways 
of reaching the specified goals. A sense of "ownership" can. by emphasizing the concept of 
SLSSitt forboth teachers and pupils, be a very effective way of .creasing ed^Uonal 
SoducS on the part of both. Moreover, it encourages both teachers andpupils to use the kinds 
of "thinking skills" advocated by persons such as Marshall and Tucker (1992). 

Rule fS - Teach workers how to work in teams. Increasingly, the major tasks to be 
performed dj ? workeS in tte emerging information oriented high technology society are being 
viewed as team efforts where each individual team member has specific lands of authority, 
responsibility, and accountability. Teamwork is nsl something inost people do naturally. Instead, 
it isVfor almSt all persons, a learned kind of behavior with most of the tearningtoking place in an 
experiential learning framework. Since we know that more arrf more adult ^^^"^^^ 
to work in teams. America's K-12 education system should be actively engaged in teaching the 
basic principles of teamwork in experiential learning situations for their pupils. Creating one or 
more r products" that can be recognized by all team members as something that "we did together 
in which "I" had a role to play holds high potential as a means of increasing educational 
productivity. This "rule" is becoming more and more important to follow in preparing pupils lor 
work. 

The principles of teamwork apply fully as much to teachers as they do to pupils. Coeducation 
advocates Songly recommenFteam teaching" to professional educators that calls for each teacher 
to make a set of unique contributions toward team goals of increasing educauonal producuvity 
among both pupils and teachers. 

Rule #6 - Emphasize and reward the practice o f food work habits. Since the classroom is a 
workplace and pu$™ w™e^ years. P"Pf ? Wllk 

acquire and practice certain work habits. Whether the work habits they acquire are positive or 
negative contributions toward increasing educational productivity is open to question. The fact that 
they do acquire work habits during these years is not If educational producuvity is to be 
imwovedTit is crucial that K-12 pupils acquire a positive set of work values that hold potential »or 
helping them to become productive adult workers. If pupils spend the K-12 school years learning 
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what, in effect, are bad wok habits, it is unlikely that they will immediately transform themselves 
section of this article is devoted to this topic 7— 

ChMlffff NffHVd lr I PUpil Wort HahitV Contribution, nf r freer Eduction 

Habrts" are ways of behaving that. wheVdow often eoa^hwera long period of time become 

nave been well known for many years. One of the priority goals of career education is to encase in 

V *SE? rt™*?™******. beginning" n thYearly d^SytchS5 wSTSlS 
prolucUve work hafct*. The kin^ mm 

1. Gome to work (to school) on time. 

2. Do your best to cany out each assignment you are given. 

3. Complete your assignments by the time they arc due. 

4. Follow directions. 

5. Cooperate with your fellow workers. 

6. Set up and use a schedule for getting your work done. 

7. Keep your workplace as neat and dean as possible. 

8. Organize a workpian every day that allows you to do things in a priority order 

9. Be polite to those with whom you work. »s> «u * pnomy oraer. 

10. Be consiaerate of your fellow workers - dont make things difficult for them 

11. Be responsible and accountable for what you do on your job each day. 

12. Be dependable -make sure others can count on you to do yourjob. 

11 ^i!' ^J™ 1 ^ fo T elementary school teachers to encourage pupils to develop and use cood 
work habits as it would be to let them practice b^^ta^U g^dZTl^t!^ 
emphasized throughout the elementary school years, it will not be difficult to them VZ 
reinforced by senary school teacheri. If this happens, educational prcSucti v ty^uri^ 

12 years . and thus pupil academic achievement Hsdmost sure to increaseSo too ^chances 
of them using such wok habits at! adult workers. do, 100, arc cnances 

ILTO 1 * ^ to ^ « ncoura 8« l . to ^velop and practice good work habits, it is essential of course 
J? *!? b i P T >Vld ?? 7™ <* recognition and/or rewvd for doing so SweS 

tor teachers to make periodic reports to pupils and their parents with respect to the extent to which 
pupils are practicing good work habits. Many years ago/such efforts we^^ndy^Se ?n manv 
elementary and secondary schools through diving the pupil's report can! hhnwo sections <3 
which , reported grades in academic achievement and the other teacher grades on a seto^Wentified 

^SS^S^JX^ - That section SXSS^SSS^ "ffl 

Deportment- section of Ute report card were to be reinstalled in today's K-12 schods i t coiild - 
and should ^phasize the nature and importance of productive workhabits b^tieSs 
who arc graded and to their teachers who will be asked to report the graded ^ P 

Obviously, many other possible approaches to helping both pupils and teachers emphasize and 
devdop good work habits could be easily devdoped and lesteT Untfa^nhLTICe^^c 
t'STVZ St* l^fm. with respect to7^^^ l J^^ v ^S^i 
on fte part of both pup, ft and employed adult workenwUI continue to exisToood wafk Kbta 
camiot be expected to devdop in fmer an incidental or in an woad^m^^^^^ 
places a high priority on the development and use of good work habits onXpartcTaltpe^ 
te S2! n ! In ? c ^X el «nentary school years. It is a priority that deserves toi SnoESES 
3£3£! {JESS? ^ ^ Prog^-^ngir uS; 
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defined as 

•Conscious effort, other than that whose P^P^fiff^ 
coping or relaxation, aimed at providing soaetallyaarp^e bendits 
toaSdf and/or to onesdf and others' (Hoyt, 1991, p. 23) 

o^Dd^Xv«kcrs wi* s£ng dcsi.es f , t *wiU be gready enhanced. 

It is important to recognize that development of ' work vajucs* is quite diffe^ from^o^cnt 
~r I Z^Mhic' ^Wtti values* represent a set of reasons why the individual has &qm ^ 
whereffew: eUu? re^tea^of reasons why the i*^S&p^*^£ 
ZfS^wo^ilues* bethought of as benefits accruing to the individual as a result of the 
*^^£^T&™*^ . on the other hand, Ustated in ^ofb^d^wdl 
£me to otn^rs as a resul t of the work performed by l^^^^^^^! £ 
; n /fSi/tHtui «WrvV values* air things one owes to tumsdi/herteit. ine wore cuuc is f v * 
S n^ople^ tSeVow/S S Career educator, do not object to iise of the work ethic but 
iTil^wSk^utt-rSl the 'work ethic", that arc their primary concerns. 

It is also imoortant to recognize the differences between "work values" and •occupational values". 
^^S^Son^Sooi -work values', they arc thinking of the baste generic reasons 

ult.w*" on the other hand arc related to why a person chooses one tona ot wore aver an 
•C^pa^vah^^^ 

»Sii?fbr fa) monev (b) iob security; (c) variety hi job assignments, (d) opportunities f«Jf» v «. 

£ 2n^p^^ retirement benefits. These values are the primary domain of 

^SS^^CO^S^ ^ educators or vocational educators. They are an obvious 
high priority for use in helping pupils in the career decision making process. 

*work n can do for those who perform it arc the following: 

I. Work cm be a way of earning money that will allow the person to support 

2 W^ca^belJwayof giving persons a cf accomplishment - of havm^ 
3. Wo^ a wiy of iKJpinTa person better understand who sheThc .s id terms of 
what she/he can do. 
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4. Work can be a way for persons to understand that tbev are needed bv others - that it is 
important they exist today and will exist tomorrow. 

5. Work can be a way for the individual to recognize she/he is contributing toward 
making the world a better place. 

6. Work can be a way in which the individual develops a feeling that he/she can excel in 
something - that he/she is someone special. 

7. Work can be a way of doing something of value to others that can be enjoyed by the 
individual worker. 

8. Work can be a way for the individual to develop a seme of competence - of ability 

9. Work can be a way for the individual to develop a personal sense of pride in bimsdf or 
herself based on one's ability to do things in a high quality manner. 

10. Work can be away clhdping the pereoorecogm 

11. Work can be a way for persons to use time in a constructive manner. 

Work values - like work habits - are characteristics to be developed - not something the individual 
possesses at birth. The development of work values - like the development of work habits - can 
be either a positive or a negative aspect of the K- 12 education experience. If positive work values 
axe not emphasized, it is likely, in today's society, that many youth may grow up with negative 
work values - i.e., with an active dislike of work and a feeling they would rather be doing other 
things. Many of today's youth need to consider "work" as a possible alternative lifestyle. 

Concluding Thoughts 

America faces serious problems regarding how to help both youth and many adults make the 
transition from schooling to employment The currently most popular proposals for use in solving 
these problems are being pictured as various forms of what, genetically, is being called "work- 
based learning". Each of these new approaches - including both tech prep and youth 
apprenticeship - appears to hold high potential for being helpful. None, however, can be 
considered to be sufficient to meet the needs for change in preparing persons to be productive 
workers. 

Unless serious effort^ to meet the "transition from schooling to employment" problems arc 
undertaken as longitudinal, developmental efforts beginning in the early elementary school years, 
the chances of their long run success are certain to be small. The specific vocational skills 
component provided by vocational/technical education must be supplemented by • number of 
additional "transition" components that need to be developed beginning early in life including: (a) 
the basic academic skills; (b) productive work habits; (c) a personally meaningful set of work 
values, (d) general emptoyabtlity skills, (e) career decision making skills, and (Q • sel of job 
seeking/rinding/geuing/holding skills. The best way to ensure that these components will be 
effectively developed and used is to add career education programs and comprehensive career 
guidance programs to the currently popular "work-based learning" programs. 

If all of these changes are made, youth are almost suj£ to become good workers . Valuable as that 
is, it is even more valuable to recognize that, if these changes are implemented, youth will also 
become good students, good citizens, and good family members. The total effort will serve as a 
set of significant and much needed steps in Americas educational reform. 
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